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ST. CLAIR. 


EDWARD ST. CLAIR was the 
most accomplished gentleman in the 
British court; and as his mind corres- 
ponded with the elegance of his man- 
ners, it was difficult to say whether he 
was most loved, or most admired, His 
father, proud of the great qualities of 
his son, warmly recommended him to 
royal favour; and, before he had ob- 
tained his five-and-twentieth year, he 
was sent on an embassy to the German 
Court.—The elegance of his address, 
the insinuation of his manners, and the 
public capacity in which he appeared, 
were passports for St. Clair into the 
first circles: but amongst all the fami- 
lies who courted his acquaintance, 
none paid him so much attention as the 
baron of Sundheim. The baron was a 
man of such superior understanding, 
that it was scarcely to be expected that 
he should meet with a compeer ; but 
finding St. Clair’s capacity on an 
equality with his own, his society af- 
forded him the most heartfelt delight, 
and he was never so happy as when the 
young Englishman was by his side. If 
the qualities of the head extended to 
the heart, the baron of Sundheim would 
have been both loved and admired; 
but though nature had expanded the 
powers of sense, she had contracted all 
the softer sensations of the mind, and 
rendered him totally insensible to 
refined delights. As a husband, he 
was cold; as a parent, cruel; as a 
master, tyrannical; and as a man in 
power, imperious: yet, with all these 
vices, he could so far conceal his dis- 
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position, as to appear possessed of a 
conciliating mind. He had married 
the daughter of an English nobleman, 
who was more anxious to promote his 
child’s prosperity, than to procure her 
happiness and peace: and she dragged 
On an existence of gloomy grandeur, 
without experiencing one ray of joy. 
The only gratification this charmin 

woman experienced, was in the tender 
assiduities of an amiable child; but that 
delight was frequently embittered by 
the capricious cruelty of this inhuman 
man, who, whenever the cares of state, 
or the impulses of passion, made an 
impression upon his unfeelitig mind, 
vented his spleen upon the object of 
her tenderness, and exhausted his rage 
in severity and reproof. The gentle 
mind of the lovely Matilda, on these 
occasions, would seem to rise above 
itself; and, instead of repining at in- 
justice and oppression, nobly acquired 
an appearance of ease: and, that she 
might not augment the baroness’s af- 


| fliction, always appeared to be insensi- 


ble of her own. Tothe most lovely 


|form that nature ever moulded, was 


united a susceptible and accomplished 
mind ; and it was impossible to behold 
such acombination of perfections with a 
heart uninterested, or a soul unmoved. 
The baron, though incapable of paren- 
tal fondness, sometimes exulted in his 
daughter’s charms ; and, hoping they 
would be the means of extending his 
authority, resolved to bestow her hand 
only upon a prince. The baroness, 
aware of her husband’s designs, endea- 
voured to fortify Matilda’s mind, and 
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and she yielded to the emotion with 


70 


taught her the folly of indulging pre- 
possessions which would not receive 
the sanction of the baron’s choice. 
Though Matilda’s heart was formed 
for sensibility, it had hitherto been en- 
tirely free ; but the insinuating manners 





of the young E.nglishman soon taught 
it to feel a tender flame; and before she | 
had the power of avoiding captivity, 
she found it had become St. Clair’s | 
slave. ‘The conviction at first filled | 
her with apprehension; but a short 
time checked the impression of all fear, 


an impulse of delight, that amply re- 
paid her both for dread and pain. St. 
Clair’s bosom thrilled with delight 
whenever he beheld this too captivating 
fair ; and though he was well aware of 
the baron’s intentions, he found it im- 
possible to repress his love. The ba- 
roness, ever anxious for her daughter’s 
happiness, observed this growing par- 
tiality with grief, and besought St. 
Clair to discontinue his visits, unless 
he wished to destroy the felicity of her 
chid. St. Clair’s heart was incapable 
of deception, and he openly avowed 
the purity of his love, but promised to 
be guided by the baroness’s direction, 
aud implicitly follow her desires. It 
was not merely necessary to separate 
St. Clair from the amiable object of 
his love, but it was absolutely necessary 





that the baron should remain ignorant 
of Matilda’s partiality and her mother’s 
designs. ‘To quit Vienna at a moment, 
was absolutely impossible, as his mis- 
sion would not suffer him to act for 
himself; and to remain there, and re- 
fuse the baron’s invitations, might give 
him reason to form conjectures de- 
structive to Matilda’s peace. 


( To be continued. ) 


“ He was well dressed.” 


So much attention has of late been 
paid to the outside ornaments of the 
body, that the internal ornaments of 
many people have been wholly neglect- 
ed, and remain ina state of total in- 


| provided he only dresses well. 
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visibility. In fact, people are judged 
by their dress in many instances ; if a 
meagre, silly looking, ill bred beau, 
walks the street with a fine coat, he is 


| immediately declared to be a “gentle. 


man ;” no matter whether he has abili- 
ties suitable to his dress or not. Ifa 
celebrated character passes through 
town, and if the circumstance is the 
topic of conversation, it will generally 
be asked by the people, who are in- 
formed of it, in the first place, whether 
“he was well dressed !” 

If a stranger is seen at meeting, at 
a ball, or on any public day, and the 
person who saw him informs another 
of it, it will generally occur as a pre- 
vious enquiry, by the informed, whe- 
ther “‘ he was well dressed.” 


Ifa gentleman arrives in town, and 
purposes to reside therein for some 
time, anda friend endeavours tv in- 
troduce him into company, he must be 
very well satisfied as to his dress, be- 
cause his companions never fail to en- 
quire whether “he was well dressed.” 

If a practising physician wishes to 
enter into business, and for that pur- 
pose takes up his abode in some town 
at a distance from his place of nativity; 
the most necessary recommendation 
that is requisite for him, is good 
clothes, for the people care but little 
about his skill in &z/ling or curing ; 
Thus 
it appears that dress is the main chance 
of the inhabitants of the present age. 
Ifa fop, an ideot, or a rogue, only have 
hanging off their shoulders, a gaudy 
piece of cloth, and other clothes, ac- 
cordingly, it is a matter of no great 








consequence, in the minds of many 
people, if they be deficient of a good 
character, good breeding, honesty or 
common sense: the danger that must 
naturally occur from such principles as 
those, to the peace of society, is very 
easily to be observed by a person of 
common sense, and I expect that peo- 
ple in general will soon be convinced, 
“© That it zs not the fine coat that makes 
| the gentleman.” 
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FEMALE CONVERSATION. 


Among reasonable beings, society 
should not be confined to a mere exhi- 
bition of person, or all the trifling cere- 
monies which falsehood or vanity have | 
introduced: all conversation which | 
does not tend to make us better, only 
serves to corrupt us. If the female | 


spirit of society, would join to the 
graces of person, a justness of senti- 
ment, and a rectitude of heart, not on- 
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AND LITERARY MISCELLANY. 
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that you every day see some one or other so 
very solicitous to establish the character, as 
not to allow himseif leisure to do the things 
which fairly win it; expending more art and 
stratagem to appear so in the eyes of the world, 
than what would suffice io make him so in 
It is owing to the force of this desire, 
| that you seein general there is no injury touch- 
es aman so sensibly, as an insult upon his parts 
| and capacity: tell a man of other defects, tha: 


| he wants learning, industry, or Te Ape 
sex, who may justly be termed diet 3 g, industry, or application,— 


he will hear your reproof with patience—Nay 
you may go further :——take him in a proper 
season, you may tax his morals,—you may tell 


| him he is irregular in his conduct,—passionate 


ly they, but their admirers would thus | 


become the followers of viriue; and, 
as they raised their minds to their 
proper elevation, men also would grow 
better in proportion. The empire of 
beauty, which they possess, was given 
them ‘only for the good of mankind in 
general. Man bora for undertakings 
that require fortitude, has naturally a 
kind of fierceness in his disposition, 
which the other sex alone can correct: 
the care he takes to stand high in their 
favour, polishes and softens all the as- 
perity of his disposition. ‘The gaiety 
of the fair sex serves to balance the 
severity of man; and he would only be 
less happy, but less perfect, without 
this mixed conversation.— The person 
who is insensible to the charms of 
female conversation and society, is 
seldom a friend even to humanity: he 
retains such an uncomplying harshness 
in his behaviour, as renders even his 
virtues dangerous. It men are thus 
indebted for all their milder virtues to 
the opposite sex, women, on the other 
hand, require the conversation of men 


to brighten their disposition, and bring , 
them from a supine negligence, to | 
which they might abandon themselves | 
if they were not excited by a natural , 


desire of pleasing. This desire adds 
beauty to their complexion, grace to 
their steps, and softness to their voices. 
—s+o-— 
WISDOM. 
There is no one project to which the whole 
race of mankind is so universally a bubble, as 


that of being thought wise : and the affectation 
of it is so visible, ip men of all complexions, 
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or revengeful in his nature—loose in his prin- 
ciples ;—deliver it with the gentleness of a 
friend,—possibly he will not onlv bear with you, 
but if ingenuous, he will thank you for your 
lecture and promise reformation: but hint,— 
hint but a defect in his intellects,—touch but 
that sore place, from that moroent you are 
looked upon as an enemy sent to torment him 
before his time, and in retuen may reckon upon 
his resentment and ill will forever! so that, in 
general, you will find it safer to tell a man, he 
is a knave than a fool, and stand a better chance 
of being forgiven, for proving he has been 
wanting in a point of common honesty, than a 
point of common sense. Strange souls ! that 
we ave! as if to live weil was not the greatest 
argument of wisdom ;—and, as if what reflect- 
ed upon our morals, did not most of all reflect 
upon our understandings. 
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Some one observing to lord Chesterfield that 
the French we:e a more polite people than the 
tnglisb, and that the English acknowledged 
they were; “ Their acknowledgment,” replied his 
lordship, ** proves their own right.” 
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When Jeremy Taylor was introduced to the 
archbishop of Canterbury, who, from the report 
of his excellent talents in preaching, though 
then very young, desired to see him; he was 
told by the prelate, thathis extreme youth was 
a bar to his present employment. ‘‘If your 
grace,” replied Jeremy, ** will excuse me this 
fault, I promise, if I live, to mend it.” 
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A preacher in a mosque began the history 
of Noah, with this quotation from the Koran, 
‘¢] have called Noah,” but forgetting the rest 
of the verse, repeated the same words over and 
over. At length an Arab cried out, “If Noah 
will not come, call somebody else.” 

eR arn 

Two gentlemen dining together, one of them, 
noticing a spot of grease on the neckcloth of 
his companion, said, ‘“‘I -ee you area Grecian.” 
‘ Pooh!” said the other, ‘*that s a stale pun.” 
‘¢ No indeed!” said the punster, “I made it on 
the spot!” 





POETRY. 


THE END OF ALL. 


IN youth, how blithe, how sweet and gay 
Life’s smiling face appears ; 

Our pleasures drive, and we obey, 
Nor chink of changing years. 

In ev’ry flow’ry path we rove, 
Nor spurn the giddy call; 

Tilt thus reminded from above, 

~-"That death’s ** The End of All.” 

Love glides within the tender breast, 
With sweet seducing aim; 

The dear idea is caress’d, 
And blows into a flame. 

But age will mark the furrow’d cheek, 
The genius too will fail: 

The fault’ring tongue will plainly speak, 
This is “ The End of AIL” 

The syren call of pleasure draws, 
With merciless controt; 

While vanity invites applause, 
Ambition warms the soul. 

But if pale sickress peep abroad, 
Such comforters are small; 

The sweets of life inerease the load: 
Such is the ** End of All.” 

The glare of riches, charms the sense, 
And honours pulse beats high! 

The serious thought is driven hence, 
And shadowy phan oms fly. 

While reason yields to slavish fear, 
This thought will taste like gall; 

Perhaps the next revolving year 
May mark “ The End of ail.” 

OQ! blend these fascinating joys 
With those of higher fame ; 

Let gratitude’s melodious voice 
Cail on his Maker's name. 

Religion will her charm display, 
And smiles will meet the call ; 

Terror will yield to hope’s bright ray, 
Which gilds “‘ The End of Ali.” 
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ABSENCE. 

And is that all, that absence deigns to grant? 
Come then, imagination! lead along ; 

Nor let thy supplant vainly sue, nor want 
That ease the heart receives in plaintive song. 


No fopling writes, to shew his tinsell’d rhyme, | 


(The servile amarosa of to-day ;) 
Whose thoughts are register’d to murder time; 
Whose sighs are wafted but to grace his lay. 
But one whom peaceful Hymen gently rules, 
Who ne’er to counteract his laws inchn’d ; 
Who ask’d no riches, the request of fools, 
But those concenter’d in Matilda’s mind. 
Her heart was the ambition that he sought, 
Herself the bright reward he had in view 
Her smiles were cheerings to his ev'ry th Seale. 
That warded all the shafts misfor:une threw 
Bat hush my soul! see charming hope draws | 
nigh, 


The loves and graces smiling in her train—_ 
Mer clouidless brew, disperses ev'ry sigh— 
And geatly whispers, “ We shall meet again.” | 
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A KISS FROM HER I LOVE. 
When first breaks forth the morning dawr, 
And gilds the flow’r besprinkied lawn, 
On which the young and tender fawn 
Deiights at will to rove ; 
How sweet is then the morning air ! 
The milkmaid’s song devoid of care! 
1 own it is,—bu: sweeter far, 
A kiss from her I love ! 
When noon pours down his tepid ray, 
H And ploughmen plod their weary way; 
And catrie seek the shady lair, 
And birds the embower’d grove ; 
In some lone wood, hard by a stream, 
| Idly to throw me down and dream, 
} Is sweet I own,—but sweeter far, 
A kiss from her I love. 
_ When e’er the evening shades prevail, 
| And flow’rs close along the dale, 
) ' And birds do homeward on the air, 
On easy pinions move ; 
Then, then, to watch the setting sun, 
From some high hill, when labour’s done, 
. Is sweet Lown —but sweeter far, 
A kiss from her I love! 
| Not morning, noon, or dewy eve, 
| To me can half the pleasure give, 
i i Phat I with her I love can share ; ; 
" It rivals that above : 
, J ask not pow’r, wealth, or fame, 
|| The hero’s or the monarch’s name; 
4} These may be sweet,—yet sweeter far 
A kiss from her I love. 
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A WISH 
| Through groves sequester’d, dark and still, 
i) Low vales and mossy cells among, 
i In silent paths the nameless rill, 
i With hquid murmurs steals aiong: 
i Awhile it plays with circling sweep, 
| And ling’ring winds its native plain, 
Then pours impetuous down the steep, 
| And mingles with the boundless main 
} O! let my years thus devious glide 
} Through silent scenes obscurely 
| Nor wealth, nor strife, pollute the 
| Nor honor’s sanguinary palm. 
When tabour tires, and pleasure palls, 
Stull let the stream untroubi’d lie; 
| As down the sreep of age it fails, 
| And mingles with eternity. 
i — oe — 
| The following beautiful ep'g grammatic stanz 
though not » printed In 
| poetical works, is a genuine production of the 
, late earl Nugent, father of the marchioness 
of Buckingham : 
‘I low’d thee, beautiful and kind, 
| And plighted an eternal vow :-— 
So alter’d are thy face and mind, 
*T were perjury to love thee now. 
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